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ECONOMIC  WARFARE  AND  PEOPLE  . . . 


U.S.  trade  policy  encompasses  irreconcil¬ 
able  goals.  It  seeks  to  promote  sales  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  products.contributeto 
a  more  efficient  international  trading  system, 
strengthen  political  rights  overseas,  drive  a 
wedge  between  major  U.S.  opponents  and 
their  allies,  and  punish  those  whom  the 
United  States  sees  as  roadblocks  to  a  more 
peaceful  world.  Since  the  United  States  is  the 
world's  largest  trader,  its  ability  to  disrupt 
trading  patterns  is  enormous.  The  question 
is;  Do  such  disruptions  promote  peace  and 
international  community? 

DISCRIMINATORY  TARIFFS 

This  nation  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that 
maintains  discriminatory  tariffs  against  Com¬ 
munist  states.  It  is  practically  the  only  coun¬ 
try  that  denies  export  credits  to  Communist 
economies  on  other  than  financial  grounds. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  normal  trade  is  a 
Congressional  requirement  that  Communist 
countries  which  prohibit  or  obstruct  emigra¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  granted  tariff  concessions 
approved  by  the  United  States  since  the  mid- 
1 930's.  In  some  instances,  tariffs  on  products 
from  Communist  countries  are  five  times  the 
tax  on  shipments  from  other  areas.  Commun¬ 
ist  states  which  deny  citizens  the  right  to 
emigrate  are  also  ineligible  for  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  credits,  credit  guarantees,  or  invest¬ 
ment  guarantees. 

These  restrictions  were  inserted  into  the 
1974  Trade  Act  by  Sen.  Jackson  WA  and 
Rep.  Vanik  OH,  largely  because  of  concern 
over  problems  encountered  by  jews  trying  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  1974,  Congress  has  agreed  to  Pres¬ 
idential  requests  to  normalize  trade  with 
Romania  (1975),  Hungary  (1978),  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  (1980).  Normal¬ 
ization  must  be  reaffirmed  each  year.  The 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  pres¬ 
ently  engaged  in  its  annual  review.  Review 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  antici¬ 
pated  this  month. 

Critics  of  U.S.  standards  note  that  when 
then  President  Ford  signed  the  1 974  Act  he 


expressed  reservations  about  legislative  lan¬ 
guage  that  could  only  be  seen  as  discrimina¬ 
tory  by  other  nations.  The  right  to  emigrate  is 
a  right  of  last  resort.  It  may  not  be  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  other  rights.  There  are  also  serious 
practical  obstacles  to  freedom  of  emigration. 
If  large  numbers  of  people  now  living  in  non- 
market  economies  were  allowed  to  emigrate 
freely,  would  other  countries  accept  them? 

No  administration  since  1 974  has  felt  poli¬ 
tically  secure  enough  to  ask  that  the  jackson- 
Vanik  language  be  repealed.  Sen.  Stevenson 
IL  and  Rep.  AuCoin  OR  have  suggested  that 
the  periodic  reviews  mandated  under  the 


•  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  Romania's  determina¬ 
tion  to  maintain  an  independent  posture 
within  the  Warsaw  pact. 

•  Romania  has  continued  to  support  the 
Camp  David  framework  as  a  means  of  solv¬ 
ing  Middle  East  problems,  while  urging  par- 
ticipration  of  all  prarties  in  an  overall  solution. 

•  There  is  increasing  U.S.-Romanian  co¬ 
operative  activity.  Four  commercial  agree¬ 
ments/protocols  were  signed  in  April  be¬ 
tween: 

1 .  AMOCO  International  and  the  Roman¬ 
ian  Ministry  of  Mines,  to  continue  discussing 


Write  your  Members  of  Congress  urging  an  end  to 
unilateral  U.S.  manipulations  of  trade  which  are  intended 
to  cause  human  suffering  and  create  political  unrest. 


law  be  carried  out  at  five-year  intervals  in¬ 
stead  of  annually.  Rep.  Vanick,  who  co¬ 
sponsored  the  original  language,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  as  to  the  "uncertainties 
created  for  the  business  community"  by  the 
annual  review.  He  suggests  a  two-year  per¬ 
iod. 

Romania 

Two-way  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Romania  totals  less  than  $1  billion  a 
year.  In  1 979  major  U.S.  exports  were  corn, 
soybeans,  cattlehides,  coal,  and  cotton. 
Major  imports  were  leather  footwear,  p)etro- 
leum  products,  and  meats. 

In  opening  House  hearings.  Rep.  Vanik 
said  a  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  has 
investigated  "hundreds"  of  individual  emi¬ 
gration  cases  since  1975.  Over  400,000  Ro¬ 
manian  jews  have  emigrated  to  Israel  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  population  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  Romania  is  now 
estimated  at  25,000  to  30,000  and,  "we  are 
told,  is  compx)sed  principally  of  older  |3eople 
who  have  no  wish  to  emigrate." 

Administration  witnesses  offered  several 
justifications  for  continued  nondiscrimina- 
tory  treatment  of  Romanian  goods - 

•  Emigration  performance  is  improving. 


px>ssibilities  for  oil  exploration  arnl  drilling  in 
third  countries; 

2.  Geosource  of  Houston  and  the  Ro¬ 
manian  Ministry  of  Mines,  to  coop)erate  in 
implementing  seismic  surveys  for  oil  and  gas 
in  third  countries; 

3.  ACLI  International,  White  Plains,  aixl 
the  Foreign  Trade  Compjany  Danubiana,  to 
form  a  joint  company  for  marketing  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  chemicals,  and  industrial  products; 
and 

4.  Island  Creek  Coal  Compwiny  and  the 
Romanian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade,  to  co- 
op)erate  in  development  of  a  steam  coal  mine 
in  the  United  States. 

Hungary 

Bilateral  trade  with  Hungary  totals  less 
than  $200  million  a  year.  Leading  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports  in  1 979  were  soybean  cake  and  meal 
and  concentrated  superphosphates.  Leading 
imports  were  prepared  meats  and  tractor  and 
motor  vehicle  parts. 

According  to  State  Department  witnesses, 
there  is  no  particular  problem  concerning 
Jewish  emigration,  and  the  Hungarian  Jewish 
community  ajapears  to  be  faring  rather  well. 

Several  joint  industrial  projects,  which  be¬ 
gan  production  in  1979,  have  generated  in- 
(Cont.  on  p.  2) 
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Economic  Warfare  (Cont.  from  p.  1) 
creased  exports  to  the  U.S.  Shipments  of  ve¬ 
hicle  parts  have  jumped  dramatically,  largely 
as  a  result  of  cooperative  projects  with  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester,  Steiger  Tractor,  and 
Eaton  Corporation. 

People's  Republic  of  China 

Direct  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  China  resumed  in  1972.  U.S.  exports  to 
China  in  1979  exceeded  $1.7  billion,  while 
the  United  States  imported  nearly  $600  mil¬ 
lion  in  goods  from  the  People's  Republic. 
Cotton  was  the  most  important  U.S.  export, 
followed  by  grains,  pipes,  tubing,  and  fit¬ 
tings.  Leading  imports  were  petroleum  pro¬ 
ducts,  wearing  apparel,  and  fabrics.  The 
United  States  has  imposed  unilateral  quotas 
on  some  Chinese  textiles  and  is  pressing  for  a 
comprehensive  textile  agreement. 

According  to  the  President,  China  has 
demonstrated  its  commitment  to  open  emi¬ 
gration  by  simplifying  exit  procedures  and 
permitting  over  1 ,500  students  to  study  in  the 
United  States.  U.S.  immigration  restrictions 
are  now  a  more  significant  impediment  to 
Chinese  immigration  than  Chinese  exit  con¬ 
trols.  A  large  backlog  of  Chinese  are  in  Hong 
Kong,  awaiting  admission  to  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  hopes  to  play  a  major 
role  in  modernizing  Chinese  petroleum,  min¬ 
ing,  and  industrial  sectors.  But  the  dream  of 
a  cornucopia  of  Chinese  demand  is  frus¬ 
trated  by  China's  lack  of  foreign  exchange. 
The  Administration  is  beginning  to  extend 
Export-Import  Bank  credits  to  the  Chinese 
market  so  that  U.S.  companies  can  "compete 
...  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  other 
western  nations."  That  has  made  available  to 
China  approximately  $27-30  billion  in  credit 
lines. 

The  Chinese  have  taken  some  steps  that 
feed  U.S.  hopes  of  expanding  Sino-American 
commercial  ties.  In  july  1 979  China  promul¬ 
gated  a  joint  venture  law  which  encourages 
formation  of  limited  liability  companies  in 
which  the  foreign  partner  contributes  at  least 
25%  of  the  capital.  Chinese  leaders  have 
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indicated  that  100%  foreign-owned  com¬ 
panies  are  acceptable  and  China  is  providing 
political  risk  insurance  for  foreign  firms. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  goals 
of  U.S.  China  policy.  According  to  Sen.  Mc¬ 
Govern  SD,  the  Administration's  recent 
moves  toward  China  are  intended  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Soviets  —  to  threaten  Mos¬ 
cow  with  "the  prospect  of  a  possible  Sino- 
American  alliance  against  them,  including 
perhaps  NATO  and  Japan  as  well ....  Clearly 
we  are  being  enticed  by  the  Chinese.  They 
have  sought  to  develop  a  relationship  with 
the  U.S.  as  a  strategic  counterweight  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  . . .  prospects  are  for  an  even 
closer  military  relationship  between  the  U.S. 
and  China." 

Department  of  State  witnesses  told  a 
House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  June 
10  that  the  Administration  doesn't  seek  an 
alliance,  but  "we  can  and  will  .  .  .  assist 
China's  drive  to  improve  its  security  by  per¬ 
mitting  appropriate  technology  transfer,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sale  of  carefully  selected  items  of 
dual  use  technology  and  defensive  military 
support  equipment." 


EMBARGOED  GOODS 

For  some  time  the  United  States  has  main¬ 
tained  virtually  total  embargoes  on  trade 
with  North  Korea,  Vietnam,  Kampuchea, 
and  Cuba.  In  1980  partial  embargoes  were 
imposed  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  Iran. 

Soviet  Union 

Any  possibility  of  extending  equal  tariff 
treatment  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  temporar¬ 
ily  killed  by  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Administration,  that  invasion 
threatened  Iran  and  Pakistan  and,  if  "unan¬ 
swered,"  would  threaten  other  countries  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
Europe  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

One  answer  was  to  restrict  trade.  In  1 979, 
U.S.  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  valued 
at  $3.6  billion,  imports  $873  million.  Agri¬ 
cultural  products  accounted  for  79%  of  U.S. 
shipments,  high  technology  5%,  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  1 3% . 

In  early  January  the  President  suspended 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  and  high 
technology  to  Russia,  including: 

*Some  13.8  million  tons  of  wheat  and 
corn  that  were  under  contract  but  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  basic  US-USSR  supply  com¬ 
mitment.  The  8  million  ton  guarantee  would 
be  honored. 

•  1.1  million  tons  of  soybeans/oil/and 
meal  and 

•  60,000  tons  of  poultry. 


The  Government  offered  to  assume  con¬ 
tractual  obligations  in  order  to  prevent  a 
major  collapse  in  the  grain  market. 

Later  in  the  month  the  Government  an¬ 
nounced  that: 

•  Shipments  of  non-grain/livestock-related 
items,  including  fruits,  nuts  (except  peanuts), 
tobacco,  vegetables,  wood,  and  textiles 
would  be  resumed,  but 

•  No  licenses  would  be  issued  for  exports 
of  feed  or  meat  products . . .  including  grains, 
seeds,  soybeans,  animal  feeds,  meat,  poultry, 
dairy  products,  eggs,  and  some  animal  fat. 
Exports  of  wheat  and  corn  would  be  allowed 
up  to  the  8  million  ton  limit. 

All  shipments  of  phosphates  and  phos- 
phatic  fertilizers  were  halted  the  latter  part  of 
February.  High  technology  items  embargoed 
include  large  computers,  advanced  machine 
tools,  certain  oil  and  gas  production  equip¬ 
ment,  truck  engine  assembly  lines,  and  sili¬ 
con. 

The  official  embargo  has  been  unofficially 
expanded  by  a  longshoremen's  boycott  of 
Soviet  ships  and  Russia-bound  cargoes  out  of 
East  and  Gulf  ports. 

Many  allies  have  resisted  U.S.  calls  to  co¬ 
operate.  Suppliers  from  other  nations  are 
making  up  much  of  the  shortfall.  Estimates  of 
costs  to  the  U.S.  economy  range  upward 
from  $2  billion. 

"The  purpose  of  the  embargoes  is  not 
to  compel  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops 
from  Afghanistan.  The  purpose  is  to  signi¬ 
fy  that  Russian  adventurism  in  the  world 
has  a  price.  But  we  also  pay  a  price  with 
little  prospect  of  influencing  the  Russians 
constructively. . . .  "Embargoes  . .'.  feed 
the  general  impression  . . .  that  the  U.S.  is . 

.  .  an  unreliable  supplier  of  goods  and 
services.  .  .  .  American  companies,  rec¬ 
ognizing  these  farts  of  life,  are  already 
escaping  the  caprice  of  American  policy 
by  locating  plants  overseas.  .  .  .  Embar¬ 
goes  against  exports  of  U.S.  goods,  there¬ 
fore,  produce  exports  of  U.S.  jobs  and 
capital. . . . 

"In  general,  embargoes  are  difficult  to 
enforce  . . .  and  undo. .- . .  They  await 
sqme  undivined  sign  from  the  Russians  — 
but  conciliatory  signs  are  made  the  more 
difficult  for  Russia  by  the  implication  that 
it  is  yielding  to  pressure."  —Sen.  Steven¬ 
son  IL. 

Bills  to  end  the  embargo  have  been 
introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Iran 

During  the  last  "normal"  year,  1 978,  non¬ 
military  U.S.  exports  to  Iran  totaled  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion,  imports  $2.9  billion. 

After  the  hostages  were  taken,  the  U.S. 
began  a  series  of  acts  to  undermine  the  Iran- 
(Cont.  on  p.  3) 
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HEALTH/SAFETY  IN  WORLD  TRADE 


Many  U.S.  industries  and  companies  are 
turning  to  the  developing  world  to  market 
unsafe  products  and  processes  prohibited  in 
the  U.S.;  many  Third  World  governments  are 
accepting  them,  believing  these  exports  pro¬ 
vide  economic  and  social  benefits  that  out¬ 
weigh  the  potential  dangers  to  their  citizens 
and  environment. 

In  January,  the  UN  General  Assembly 
passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  exporting 
and  importing  nations  to  discourage  global 
shipments  of  chemical  products  that  are 
banned  in  the  producing  country.  The  UN 
Environmental  Program  is  currently  develop¬ 


ing  a  list  of  universally  recognized  toxic  sub¬ 
stances.  The  Organization  for  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  and  Development  is  designing  an 
export  notification  system  to  monitor  toxic 
and  hazardous  substances.  Although  there 
has  been  much  alarm  about  the  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  implications  of  international  trade  in  nu¬ 
clear  materials,  only  recently  has  attention 
focused  on  other  dangerous  U.S.  exports. 

At  House  hearings  in  June,  Faith  Campbell 
of  the  nonprofit  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  (NRDC)  said,  "The  continued  ex¬ 
port  of  hazardous  products  from  the  U.S. 
poses . . .  severe  risks  to . . .  foreign  countries 
and  threatens  our  nation's  image  within  the 
international  community." 

Efforts  to  stem  the  flow  of  hazardous  ex¬ 
ports  are  still  in  embryonic  stages,  however. 
In  the  U.S.,  where  monitoring  capabilities 
are  perhaps  the  strongest,  little  data  is  avail¬ 
able.  An  ad  hoc  presidential  working  group 
on  the  subject  reported  in  January,  "the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  mechanisms  for  monitoring 
or  valuing  such  exports.  Thus,  no  estimates 
are  available  of  the  dollar  value  of  hazardous 
substances  exported  from  the  U.S." 

OVERSEAS  SHIPMENTS 

Products  have  been  forced  off  the  domes¬ 
tic  market  through  the  development  of  more 
rigid  controls  on  substances  hazardous  to 
health.  Firms  with  millions  of  dollars  invest¬ 
ed  sometimes  turn  to  Third  World  markets 
where  safety  regulations  may  not  exist  or  are 
loosely  enforced. 


Pesticides,  with  their  potential  for  per¬ 
manent  damage  to  the  worker,  consumer, 
and  environment,  have  been  a  target  of 
domestic  regulations.  Regulatory  mechan¬ 
isms  are  more  haphazard  in  developing 
countries  where  the  demand  for  pesticides 
has  grown  with  population  pressures  and 
food  shortages.  The  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  (WHO)  estimates  that  there  are  500,000 
poisoning  cases  worldwide  each  year  — 
5,000  of  which  are  fatal  —  resulting  from 
direct  exposure  to  pesticides. 

Under  current  statutes,  a  pesticide  pro¬ 
duced  solely  for  expert  does  not  have  to  be 


registered  and  evaluated  by  the  U.S.  Envir¬ 
onmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA).  It  may  be 
exported  regardless  of  its  U.S.  regulatory 
status  although  unregistered  pesticides  must 
be  labelled.  The  exporter  must  obtain  a 
statement  saying  the  importing  country  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  the  product  cannot  be  used 
in  the  U.S. 

In  one  case,  the  EPA  was  never  asked  to 
evaluate  a  powerful  pesticide,  Leptophos. 
The  U.S.  manufacturer  exported  millions  of 
pounds  in  the  mid-70's,  most  of  which  went 
to  Egypt  where  no  pesticide  regulations  ex¬ 
isted.  In  1 976  it  was  reported  that  Leptophos 

Economic  Warfare  (Cont.  from  p.  2) 

ian  economy.  When  the  Soviet  Union  block¬ 
ed  an  attempt  to  impose  U.N.  sanctions,  the 
U.S.  expanded  unilateral  efforts  and  told  al¬ 
lies  that  it  expected  support  and  cooperation. 

Most  U.S.  exports  to  Iran  were  officially 
ended  April  7.  Shipments  of  food  and  medi¬ 
cine,  and  donations  of  clothing  for  the  needy 
were  excluded  from  the  embargo,  although 
the  President  said  such  shipments  would  be 
"minimal  or  nonexistent."  Later  in  the 
month,  the  President  banned  all  imports 
from  Iran. 

These  April  dates  are  largely  ceremonial. 
Trade  began  to  decline  early  in  1979  and 
dropped  rapidly  with  the  freezing  of  Iranian 
assets  in  U.S.  banks,  and  the  cutoff  in  ship¬ 
ments  of  Iranian  oil.  The  longshoremen  also 
refused  to  handle  Iranian-bound  cargo. 

U.S.  restrictions  have  been  criticized  on 


use  in  Egypt  had  caused  illness,  and  the  deaths 
of  several  farmers  and  more  than  1 ,000 water 
buffalo.  Egypt  stopped  importing  Leptophos 
in  1976,  but  the  manufacturer  continued  to 
market  the  pesticide  elsewhere. 

At  a  1978  hearing,  the  NRDC  testified, 
"According  to  the  WHO,  pesticide  poison¬ 
ing  of  farm  workers  has  become  a  major 
health  problem  in  many  nations. . . .  The  risks 
of  pesticide  use  are  . . .  compounded  by  die 
lack  of  expertise  on  the  part  of  officials  of 
importing  countries  who  rely  on  pesticide 
salesmen  more  interested  in  promoting  their 
products  than  sharing  information  on  known 
dangers." 

Reimporting  Hazards.  Pesticide  use  patterns 
abroad  indicate  that  a  large  portion  of  food 
imported  into  the  U.S.  may  contain  unsafe 
pesticide  residues.  A  GAO  report  last  year 
noted,  "In  the  fall  of  1977  the  U.S.  imported 
$13.4  billion  of  agricultural  products  of 
which  approximately  71%  was  from  devel¬ 
oped  countries  whose  pesticide  control 
mechanisms  are  less  effective  than  those  in 
the  U.S."  But  the  study  reported  that,  lacking 
needed  information  from  importing  coun¬ 
tries,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  must  rely  on  methods  which  "cover 
only  about  90  of  268  pesticides  that  have 
U.S.  tolerances  and  only  a  few  other  pesti¬ 
cides  which  foreign  countries  allow  on  foods." 

OVERSEAS  PRODUCTION 

U.S.  industries  moving  to  Third  World 
countries  to  avoid  domestic  standards  have 
received  less  attention  than  shipments  a- 
broad.  "Runaway  industries"  are  moving  en¬ 
tire  plants  abroad  to  avoid  controls  on  pollu¬ 
tion  and  worker  safety,  and  management/labor 
(Cont.  on  p.  4) 

moral  and  political  grounds  as  exacerbating 
the  situation.  In  so  far  as  possible  allies  have 
resisted  pressures  to  go  along. 

A  total  food  embargo  has  been  suF>ported 
by  some  U.S.  officials  as  a  way  of  increasing 
popular  discontent  in  Iran.  Many  imported 
commodities  are  utilized  in  urban  areas 
where  supplies  are  already  costly,  in  short 
supply,  or  rationed. 

Iran  has  been  importing  slightly  more  than 
30%  of  its  food  supply.  Although  the  last 
direct  shipment  of  U.S.  agricultural  products 
left  for  Iran  on  November  6th,  Iran  is  obtain¬ 
ing  U.S.  commodities  through  third  parties. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  believes  that 
U.S.  western  white  winter  wheat  is  being 
transshipped  to  Iran;  60,000  tons  of  U.S.  rice 
are  presumably  flowing  through  Dubai.  Half 
of  the  Brazilian  contract  for  vegetable  oil  is 
expected  to  be  of  U.S.  origin.  Some  U.S.  corn 
may  be  delivered  by  way  of  Italy. 


Failure  to  provide  protection  in  effect  says  we  believe  that 
a  foreign  worker's  life  is  less  valuable  and  less  worth 
protecting  than  an  American  life  .  .  .  that  the  resources 
and  people  of  the  Third  World  should  be  sacrificed  for  the 
comfort  and  profit  of  major  industrial  nations. 

—  Rep.  George  Miller  CA,  June  1979,  be¬ 
fore  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
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A  child  plays  on  a  pile  of  asbestos- 
cement  waste  near  the  Shree  Digvijay 
Cement  Co.  in  India.  No  signs  are 
|X)sted  to  warn  of  the  cancer-causing 
hazards  of  asbestos  products  and 
waste.  Johns-Manviile  Corporation 
(USA)  provided  the  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  supervision  to  build  the 
plant,  supplies  the  firm's  raw  asbes¬ 
tos,  and  acts  as  Sole  Selling  Agent  for 
the  firm's  asbestos  products.  Photo  by 
Kamal  Graphics  1980. 


Health/Safety  (Cont.  from  p.  3) 

problems.  As  standards  have  forced  produc¬ 
tion  costs  up,  some  U.S.  companies  have 
moved  plants  to  other  countries  to  maintain 
their  competitive  edge. 

The  Asbestos  Industry.  In  the  mid-60's,  it 
was  found  that  cancer  rates  were  extremely 
high  among  workers  in  the  U.S.  asbestos  in¬ 
dustry.  A  series  of  standards  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Occupational  Safey  and  Health  Admin¬ 
istration  (OSHA)  required  that  asbestos 
manufacturers  substantially  lower  the  asbes¬ 
tos  dust  levels  in  plants,  inform  workers  of 
the  health  hazards  of  asbestos,  and  monitor 
workers'  exposure  to  asbestos. 

Faced  with  strict  domestic  standards,  high 
wages,  and  workers'  compensation,  several 
U.S.  companies  have  moved  to  India,  Mexi¬ 
co,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil  where  the  industry 
is  not  as  closely  regulated. 

In  Brazil,  government  regulations  require 
hazardous  industries  to  protect  workers  or 
pay  them  higher  wages  because  of  increased 
risks.  According  to  Barry  Castleman,  en¬ 
vironmental  consultant,  "By  making  hazar¬ 
dous  work  economically  attractive  and  by 
making  workers  suffer  pay  cuts  in  exchange 
for  improved  working  conditions,  the  law 
undermines  all  efforts  to  improve  working 
conditions  in  hazardous  industries." 

CONTROLS  NEEDED? 

Opponents  of  regulating  U.S.  exports  ar¬ 
gue  that  the  risks  to  a  developing  country 
entailed  by  not  exporting  the  product  maybe 
higher  than  those  incurred  when  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  shipped.  In  a  1 978  report  on  hazar¬ 
dous  industries,  Castleman  said,  "This  line  of 
reasoning  rests  on  the  assumptions  that  the 
recipients  of  hazardous  exports  would  be 
fully  informed,  and  that  they  would  be  able 
to  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  hazards 
—  these  are  both  highly  questionable,  as  a 
practical  matter,  at  least  in  today's  world." 


Industries  claim  that  stopping  exports  will 
not  solve  the  problem,  because  other  indus¬ 
trial  nations  will  continue  to  sell  the  dan¬ 
gerous  products.  In  that  same  report,  Castle¬ 
man  said,  "If  industry  is  to  be  expected  to 
develop  innovative  solutions  to  these  prob¬ 
lems,  if  banks  are  to  be  expected  to  finance  a 
new  generation  of  technologies,  something 
will  have  to  be  done  to  make  exporting  the 
hazards  of  current  technology  less  attrac¬ 
tive." 

PROPOSED  REGULATIONS 

The  Administration  established  an  inter¬ 
agency  working  group  in  1978  to  consider 
federal  policy  on  U.S.  exports  of  dangerous 
substances.  Although  the  group  was  to  report 
in  late  1 978,  it  recently  released  a  fourth  draft 
of  an  executive  order  on  hazardous  exports. 
The  order  would  require  the  State  Dept,  to 
notify  a  recipient  country  when  a  given  haz¬ 
ardous  substance  was  exported  for  the  first 
time  in  any  year.  With  this  information,  the 
importing  country's  government  officials 
could  decide  whether  or  not  to  import.  The 
working  group  felt  notification  would  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  safety  in  most  cases. 

The  working  group  is  currently  writing  its 
fifth  draft  of  the  executive  order,  which  it 
hopes  will  be  adopted  by  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  to  prohibit  the  export  of  products  re¬ 
stricted  in  the  U.S.  unless  the  Secy,  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  head  of  the  appropriate  U.S. 
agency  determine  that:  the  government  of 
the  importing  country  requested  the  product; 
the  company  fully  informed  the  importing 
government  and  the  consignee  of  the  U.S. 
restrictions  and  of  the  hazards  posed;  the 
potential  benefit  of  the  intended  uses  of  the 
product  outweigh  the  possible  hazards. 

At  recent  Congressional  hearings.  Admin¬ 
istration  witnesses  and  sponsors  of  the  bill 


seemed  willing  to  compromise  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  executive  order  and  the 
proposed  legislation.  If  the  executive  order  is 
completed  this  summer,  it  would  be  govern¬ 
ing  policy  until  legislation  is  passed.While 
the  government  appears  to  be  willing  to 
monitor  the  export  of  hazardous  substances, 
no  one  appears  ready  to  tackle  the  export  of 
hazardous  jobs  and  working  conditions 
through  runaway  shops. 

The  most  important  unresolved  question  is 
who  should  analyze  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
a  hazardous  export.  Should  the  U.S.  under¬ 
take  the  analysis  because  many  countries  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  do  so?  Or,  should 
the  U.S.  avoid  imposing  its  standards  and 
values  upon  U.S.  trading  partners  and  pro¬ 
vide  complete  information  to  other  govern¬ 
ments  enabling  them  to  make  their  own 
judgments?  What  sort  of  international 
methods  should  be  developed? 

Anwar  Fazal,  president  of  the  International 
Organization  of  Consumers  Unions,  warned 
that  any  successful  approach  "must  deal 
with  the  issue  of  the  'unholy  alliances'  that  so 
readily  develop  between  greedy  business¬ 
men  and  corrupt  bureaucracies  in  many 
developing  countries  ...  a  situation  often 
compounded  by  a  docile  press,  a  general 
lack  of  information  and  technical  skills  and 
discouragement  of  participatory  forms  of 
government." 


Hazardous  Wastes 

In  December  of  last  year,  a  Colorado 
firm  attempted  to  buy  a  license  to  dump 
hazardous  waste  in  Sierra  Leone.  The 
President  of  Sierra  Leone  rejected  the  of¬ 
fer  after  protests  by  students  and  other 
West  African  nations.  At  recent  House 
hearings.  Faith  Campbell  of  the  National 
Resources  Defense  Council,  testified  that 
Sierra  Leone  "might  be  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  EPA  is  now  implementing  tough 
new  regulations  on  hazardous  waste  dis¬ 
posal  and  local  public  opposition  to  siting 
disposal  facilities  is  growing.  The  result 
may  be  a  frantic  world-wide  search  for 
countries  willing  to  serve  as  America's 
waste  dumps  . . .  The  State  Department  is 
sensitive  to  the  charges  that  the  U.S.  may 
be  'exporting  Love  Canals'  and  appar¬ 
ently  some  steps  have  been  taken  to  place 
hazardous  wastes  on  the  commodity  con¬ 
trol  lists." 

The  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  of 
1978  requires  that  nuclear  wastes  from 
foreign  nuclear  plants  the  U.S.  helped 
build  be  returned  to  this  country.  Re¬ 
importation  of  these  wastes  has  raised 
protests  from  citizens  in  Atlantic  Coast 
port  cities. 
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RECLAMATION  ^REFORM"  THREATENS 
FAMILY  FARMS 

The  Reclamation  Law  of  1902  has  two  pur¬ 
poses;  (1)  to  bring  life-giving  water  to 
arid  and  semi-arid  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  federal  funding  of  irrigation 
projects;  and  (2)  to  build  viable  rural 
communities  by  limiting  project  benefits  to 
small  and  moderate-sized  farmers  who  live 
"on  or  near"  the  lando 

The  first  purpose  has  been  largely  accom¬ 
plished.  More  than  150  federal  projects 
supply  water  for  more  than  11  million  acres 
of  farmland,  much  of  which  could  never  have 
been  developed  with  private  reso\irceSo 

The  second  purpose  has  been  partly  achieved; 
96%  of  the  owners  in  reclamation  districts 
are  in  compliance  with  the  "160  acre  per 
landowner"  rule.  The  other  4%  of  the 
owners,  however,  control  34%  of  the  land. 

The  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1980  (H.R. 
6520)  as  reported  to  the  House  by  the  In¬ 
terior  Cmte.  would  practically  repeal  the 
family  farm  intent  of  the  Reclamation  Act. 
Not  only  would  it  legalize  practices  by 
large  landholders  which  the  courts  have  held 
must  be  corrected,  but  every  acre  of  land 
in  the  irrigation  districts  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  consolidation  into  very  large  farms. 

This  bill,  if  passed  by  the  House,  would 
virtually  end  the  possibility  of  younger 
farmers  starting  in  areas  covered  by  the 
legislation.  Equally  inportant,  it  would 
almost  certainly  spell  the  demise  of  the 
rural  communities  now  surrounded  by  small 
and  mo derate- si zed  farms.  There  is  a  high 
correlation  between  the  number  of  owner- 
operated  farms  in  a  community  and  the  number 
or  businesses,  services,  and  community  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  companion 
bill,  S.  14,  which  has  provisions  similar 
to  H.  R.  6520.  If  Congress  does  not  pass 
legislation  this  year,  or  if  the  President 
should  veto  an  unacceptable  bill,  the 


Please  urge  your  Representative  to  help 
defeat  H.R.  6520,  the  Reclamation  Reforn^ 
Act  of  1980.  House  action  may  come  as 
early  as  the  end  of  July,  although  a 
Septenter  date  seems  more  likely.  For 
further  information  write  FCNL;  for 
current  status  call  the  Interreligious 
Task  Force  on  U.S.  Food  Policy 
(8001-424-7292.  (toll  free) _ 

Department  of  the  Interior  is  under  court 
order  to  enforce  existing  law  strictly. 
Although  this  has  problems,  it  would  be 
far  preferable  to  this  so-called  "reform" 
bill. 

An  acceptable  measure  would  need  to  pro¬ 
vide:  a  reasonable  limitation  to  water 
eligibility  for  each  farm  (probably  640 
acres)  including  any  leased  land,  plus 
equivalency  adjustments  for  areas  with 
short  growing  seasons;  residency  required 
on  or  near  the  farm;  impartial  distribu¬ 
tion  of  "excess"  land  in  varying  sized 
parcels;  strict  supervision  of  resale  of 
land  throughout  the  life  of  the  project; 
and  exceptions  only  within  the  spirit  of 
the  law.  Chances  of  successfially 
amending  the  bill  on  the  House  floor 
are  slim,  so  advocates  for  family  farms 
hope  to  defeat  the  bill. 

PERMANENT  SENATE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE? 
FCNL  urges  your  support  for  S.  Res.  448, 
to  make  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Cmte. 
permanent.  An  ongoing  committee  is  needed 
for  a  sound  and  consistent  federal  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Native  Americans.  Write  for 
L-21,  FCNL’s  statement  of  support,  and  ask 
your  Senators  to  vote  for  S.  Res.  448. 

FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATIONS 

In  a  last-minute  pre-recess  scramble. 
Congress  included  aid  to  Nicaragua  ($75 
million)  and  disaster  assistance  ($43 
million)  in  the  1980  Supplemental  Ap¬ 
propriations  bill.  Other  development 
aid  is  stuck  at  FY79  levels  under  a 
continuing  resolution,  until  Senate  and 
House  differences  are  resolved. 


DRAFT  REGISTRATION  PASSED 


CRIMINAL  CODE>  DEATH  PENALTY  MOVE 


On  June  27  Pres.  Carter  signed  the  resolu¬ 
tion  approving  funds  for  draft  registra¬ 
tion.  The  Senate  had  approved  final  pas¬ 
sage  June  12  58-34.  The  Hoxise  accepted 
the  Senate’s  version  234  to  168  June  25. 
Public  opposition  forced  Congress  to 
delay  action  months  beyond  Carter's 
timetable.  The  Congressional  decision 
not  to  register  women  will  be  tested 
immediately  in  the  courts. 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  CR  had  little  help 
from  Democrats  in  leading  the  anti¬ 
registration  fight  in  the  Senate.  His 
filibuster  was  ended  by  a  62-32  vote 
June  10  (60  votes  needed  for  cloture). 

In  key  votes  the  Senate:  Href  vised  35- 
59  to  delete  $8.6  million  for  registra¬ 
tion  while  leaving  $4.7  million  for  Sel. 
Serv.  upgrading;  Hremoved  the  Committee- 
approved  Hatfield  amendment  requiring 
that  registration  forms  include  a  box 
where  registrants  could  claim  their 
C.  0.  position  (the  key  vote  to  re¬ 
tain  this  provision  lost  44-49);  Hre- 
jected  40-51  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Nancy 
Kassebaum  KS  to  register  women. 

Action  now  shifts  to  the  court  chal¬ 
lenge  and  to  draft  counseling.  If 
the  courts  hold  men-only  registration 
invalid,  a  major  new  Congressional 
battle  could  erupt.  Otherwise, 
legislative  action  is  expected  early 
in  1981  when  proposals  will  surely 
be  made  to  begin  the  draft  again. 


Both  the  House  and  Senate  are  now  expected 
to  debate  the  criminal  code  revision  issue 
this  summer.  We  are  currently  studying  H.R. 
6915,  the  House  version  just  reported.  We 
will  write  Senators  asking  them  to  oppose 
S.  1722  unless  it  is  substantially  amended. 
In  the  Senate,  a  death  penalty  provision 
was  briefly  considered,  then  withdrawn  in 
mid- June.  S.  115,  providing  a  federal 
death  penalty,  is  expected  on  the  Senate 
floor  following  action  on  the  criminal 
code.  ^0  urge  you  to  write  your 
Senators  and  Representative  SOON. 

MIDDLE  EAST  DEVELOPMENTS 

An  attempt  to  cut  U.S.  economic  aid  to  Is¬ 
rael  by  $150  million — an  estimate  of  what 
Israel  spends  annually  to  erect  West  Bank 
settlements—  was  rejected  85-7  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  June  17  a'  FCNL  and  AFSC  had  supported 
this  position  in  testimony  before  a  House 
Cmte.  in  Feb.  The  measure,  introduced  by 
Sen.  Stevenson  IL,  would  have  delayed  a  part 
of  the  requested  $785  million  in  economic 
aid  until  Israel  stopped  building  or  plan¬ 
ning  additional  settlements  in  the  occupied 
territories.  Said  Stevenson:  "The  U.S.  is 
subsidizing  a  settlements  policy  which 
undermines  the  peace  process  it  authored. 
The  actions  of  the  Begin  government  in  the 
West  Bank  conflict  with  the  policy  of  the 
U.S.,  the  policy  embodied  in  the  UN  Secur¬ 
ity  Council  Resolution  242,  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and  the  opinion  of  all  other 
nations  on  earth."  Some  Senators  agreed, 
but  feared  an  adverse  vote  would  upset 
delicate  negotiations. 
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